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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

Two love stories in metered prose, from the pen of Mary Cow- 
den Clarke, entitled "Tlie Trust " and " The Remittance," from the 
press of Roberts Brothers, Boston, are full of quiet beauty, un- 
usually interesting as narratives, and worthy of consideration, since 
they contmn much womanly philosophy regarding certain delicate 
positions in life. In " The Trust," the author has drawn a picture 
of an honest, honorable, manly, and self-contained man, who, 
under circumstances of extraordinary trial and temptation, was 
able to sacrifice his deepest feelings in deference to high moral 
sentiments, and the respect which he entert^ned for womanhood. 
As a reward for this noble action, he received at last the gift of the 
heart he so ardently desired, at a moment when he had no reason 
to suspect it would ever become his. The story of " The Trust " 
is a simple one. A poor boy, Edward Hebne, who had learned 
caning and modeling under the tuition of a stone-mason, loved 
from first sight Clarice Merton, the daughter of Sir Horace Mer- 
ton. Employed to make some vases for the terrace steps of Merton 
Hall, be attracted the kindly attention of Sir Horace. Failing in 
health. Sir Horace sailed for a distant land, accompanied by Clarice. 
A kind fate sent Edward Helme abroad at the same time, on the 
same ship. Feeling that his days were fast closing. Sir Horace 
confided Clarice to the care of Edward, saying: 

" I feel my health is failing fast, and should 
I die, she will be left in foreign lands 
Alone and unprotected. Heiiiie, if so, 
I look to you to guard her, think for her. 
Watch over her unceasingly, and see 
Her safely home again to Merton Hall." 

Shortly after this conversation, the ship took fire. Sir Horace was 
lost, and Edward succeeded in saving Clarice, both being cast upon 
an uninhabited tropical island. Here it was Edward toiled for, 
watched over, and loved Clarice, never betraying his feelings, but 
keeping sacredly the trust reposed in him. The life led on the 
island is graphically described, reminding the reader of passages in 
"Enoch Arden." But we have to do principally with Edward's 
struggles. He says : 

" What would have made 
My proudest, fondest hope, had she been where 
She could have still remained free mistress of 
Herself, to give or to withhold, now fanned 
My torture. Here, in this lone wilderness. 
Dependent as she was upon myself 
For sustenance, for all, — and where no rite 
Of holy union could be ours, — how dared 
I risk betrayal of my love, which might 
Draw f6f th the sweet confession of her own 
For me, if such, indeed, existed ? Should 
I break my faith and violate the trust 
So solemnly confided to my charge, — 
So solemnly accepted by niyself ? 
No ; never : come what might, I would be true 
And loyal to the death. None knew the cost, 
Tiie struggle, the incessant agony 
Of this protracted strife between my love 
And my resolve, but God : and he gave strength " , 
To vanquish self, and to preserve my trust." 

After many vicissitudes he had the satisfaction of seeing Miss 
Merton home again in her ancestral hall. No word of love had 
been spoken on either side, and Edward resumed his place as a 
poor artist, until he was summoned to the hall by its young mistress, 
the interview closing in the following highly satisfactory manner: 

, " ' Noblest, purest, best. 
And truest-hearted man I ' she warmly said, 
With eyes that sparkled through bright jewel tears ; 
" The sea-bruised girl cast at your very feet 
By tossing waves, you took up tenderly, 
You treated with all delicate respect 
For womanhood, you cherished, treasured her, — 
What should she be butyours? ' I clasped her to 
My heart : she was my own by her free gift : 
My trust was trusted to me evermore." 

The story of " The Remittance " is a good foil to ihat of " The 
Trust," since it represents a woman in a very difficult situation: 
one who toils, and waits, and performs her whole duty with such 
consummate tact and grace that in the end she is triumphant and 
happy. Here is the tale : Richard Middleton and Bernard Thorpe 
are old friends, the one living in India, the other a bachelor, toiling 
as a merchant in London. Richard borrows a large sum of money 
of Bernard, to save himself from ruin, aiid promises to send in a 
short time a remittance from India in payment. Bernard is crip- 
pled by the loss of this money, and works early and late to main- 
tain his position in London. At last, after long waiting, Richard 
sends to Bernard his orphan daughter to care for and educate, 
instead of the hoped-for remittance, for Richard is unfortunate, 
loses his wife, and lies on his own death-bed. The poor, unedu- 
cated, sad girl is received into Bernard's house with many misgiv- 
ings ; bu\ as time passes, she proves to be an angel of goodness 
and happiness, and in the end becomes Bernard's wife. This story 
is elaborately wrought, filled with graceful and tender passages. 
The spirit of the whole story is contained in the following extract. 
Bernard Thorpe has found a portrait of his old friend Dick : 

" ' Grace, did you 
Draw this? ' he said, at length. ' I did,' was her 
Low-toned reply ; ' I took it once when he 
Was reading to my mother, full of glee 
At news he had received : she thought it like." 
' 'Tis very like, ' the merchant answered, with 
A deep-drawn breath, — ' poor Dick ! poor Dick 1 ' Grace had 
Been nervously observing Bernard, as 
He looked upon the crayon-sketch ; but when 
She heard his sighing word there came a light 
Into her face, — a sweet, glad light, — a light 
"That seemed a softened reflex of the bright 
Expression in her father's : ' Then you love 
Him still ? I thought, — I feared ' — she stopped. ' I loved 
Him from a boy ; he saved my life ; I love 
His memory still, in thinking of his bright 
And kindly nature. Could you fear I ceased 
To love your father ? Dear, old eager Dick ! ' 
■ I fancied — dreaded — the remittance that 
He failed to send might cause you to — ' "He sent 
A treasure, priceless household treasure, that 
Outvalues ail the sums of India I ' said 
The merchant, in an earnest under-breath." 



ers, Boston, and edited by Sarah Tytler. This work is concisely 
written, and admirably arranged. It treats first of English art, 
commencing with Thomhill in 1676, and glancing at the more 
celebrated English artists from that day to the present. Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, Turner, Mulready, Maclise, 
Landseer, Holman Hunt, Cruikshank, Leech, and many others, 
are written of in a pleasing and instructive manner. Of Benjamin 
West, the American painter, who succeeded Reynolds as president 
of the Royal Academy, we read : 

" The Archbishop of York presented West to the king, George 
III., who took a violent fancy to a young man, quiet, steady, and 
domestic, as the good king himself. George's not very intellectual 
or artistic taste imagined that he had discovered, with all the glory 
of the discovery, a great genius. The American war did not shake 
the king's fidelity to his protigi. George III.'s almost entire 
patronage was thenceforth given to Benjamin West. The royal 
regard, thus exclusive, was viewed with lively indignation by many 
other painters, with claims to notice, but struggling for bread, 
while West was receiving from royal commissions, for a period of 
thirty years, sums at the rate of a thousand pounds a year, then 
considered a large income to be derived from art. Neither was 
the king's exclusive patronage beneficial to Benjamin West him- 
self as an artist, though as a man he remained the simple, unpre- 
tending kindly man he had come to England." 

French, German, and modem continental artists are written 
about, and, as usual, a few pages are added to the work on 
"American Painters," the material for which appears to have been 
drawn from Mr. Tuckerman's works. Of the American artists 
briefly noticed there are Allston, Huntington, Leutze, Page, 
Church, Bierstadt, Catlin, Cropsey, Audubon, Chapman, Free- 
man, Vedder, Jewell, and one or two others. 

A notice of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, who died in April last in 
Germany, contains the following criticism upon his works by 
Rossetti : 

" Kaulbach betrayed no want of originality and vigor, even in 
his early adherence to the exaltation and severity of aim demanded 
by Cornelius. On the contrary, there was some foundation for a 
charge of occasional violence of effect in the painter. No one 
would deny the power and bold invention of Kaulbach ; but he, 
too, loads his composition with system and abstruse intention. He 
keeps his eyes wider open than Cornelius and Overbeck to what 
real men and women look like, and his first notion of character and 
action is generally vivid. But he determines to be truer than 
truth, stronger than strength, and livelier than life, and ends by 
giving you a characteristic academic abstract when you had bar- 
gained for a human being. Unencumbered by German traditions 
and the incubus of the grandeur of the old masters, Kaulbach 
might have continued to this day the genius which nature made 
him, and which he showed himself in such works as " The Mad- 
house. " As it is, he labors with huge thoughts, and secures the 
acclamation of Europe, and chiefly of Germany, for every step he 
strays further from true achievement in art. At least his steps are 
the strides of a lusty man, not the mincing of a coxcomb, nor the 
shuffling of a monk." 

Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., has given to the world, through Har- 
per & Brothers, a valuable book of travels, called " The Land of 
the White Elephant," which is a description of a tour made in a 
three years' journey through farther India, embracing Borneo, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. The recent works on these 
far-away lands have made them almost as familiar to the American 
public as the States of their own Union. Mrs. Leonowens has 
written intelligently of Siam and its people, but she did not exhaust 
the subject, for we find Mr. Vincent's book as fresh and entertain- 
ing as if it were the first one written treating of life in Southeastern 
Asia. The style of this author is to be commended : clear, con- 
cise, and always to the point. " The Land of the White Elephant " 
contains more facts, and gives the reader a better idea of the peo- 
ples met and the sights seen, than half-a-dozen ordinary books of 
travel. Once having set out on the journey with Mr. Vincent, by 
perusing his pages, the reader is loth to leave the book until the 
final paragraph has been read. The volume has been handsomely 
illustrated, and contains numerous maps and plans. " The Land 
of the White Elephant" is so called because Buddhists have a spe- 
cial reverence for white quadrupeds, the belief being that Buddha, 
the divine emanation from the Deity, must necessarily, in his mul- 
titudinous metamorphoses, or transmissions through all existences, 
and through millions of ems, deUght to abide for some time in that 
grand incarnation of purity which is represented by the white 
elephant. Thus it follows that in the possession of this sacred 
creature they may possess the presence of Buddha himself. These 
elephants are valued at fifty thousand dollars each, and on all the 
royal flags, seals, medals, and moneys, the white elephant is the 
national emblem. Strangest of all, the white elephant is not white, 
nor any thing like it. It is of a coffee color, a dull, yellowish brown 
— white only by contrast with his darker brother. 

To us the most valuable and interesting chapter in this book is 
the one devoted to a description of the ruins of the great temple at 
Angkor, in Siam. These are as imposing as the ruins of Thebes 
or Memphis, and more mysterious. They are grander than any 
thing left to us in Greece or Rome. The temple is an oblong, 796 
feet in length by 588 in width, with a central pagoda 250 feet high, 
and four corner towers 150 feet high. The whole is built of solid 
stone, without cement, and elaborately carved in basso^elievo. The 
gallery of sculptures contains over half a mile of continuous pic- 
tures, six feet in width, in which one hundred thousand separate 
figures are represented. There are six thousand huge stone col- 
umns in this temple, each cut from a solid block, and all carved. 
This temple, supposed to be two thousand years old, is in a remark- 
able state of preservation. Mr. Vincent gives a large number of 
views of the building and a complete ground plan. He also de- 
scribes, in a very entertaining manner, a tour through Cambodia, 
giving a full description of the king's new palace, the finest in all 
Asia. 



ART. 



A book of interest to all classes of readers, but intended for the 
use of schools and learners in art, is a volume on " Modem Paint- 
ers and their Paintings," recently from the press of Roberts Broth- 



The first volume of an important and valuable, as well as a 
highly artistic work, has been issued from the house of John E. 
Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, under the title of "Potter's Com- 
plete Bible Encyclopedia." When completed, this work will con- 
sist of three large and handsome volumes, aggregating about two 
thousand quarto brevier pages, with over three thousand finely 
executed engravings. Rev. Dr. William Blackwood is the editor, 
assisted by eminent divines of several Evangelical denominations. 
The scope of this work is exceedingly comprehensive, embracing 
history, biography, geography, the sciences, and a general fund of 
universal religious information, making it a companion book to 
the Bible. The style in which this book is printed is admirable. 



NATIONAL ACADEMY ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

The forty-ninth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, in New York City, was opened to the public on the 9th of 
April, and proved to be one of the best,.as well as the largest which 
has been held since the organization of the Academy. For a 
number of years past the exhibitions have been so poor, there was 
reason to fear, if no revival in art took place, that in a few years 
more the Academy would have ouUived its usefulness, if it did not 
cease to exist altogether. Much praise is due to the president of 
the Academy, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and to such other artist-officers 
as Mr. W. Whittredge and Mr. T. Addison Richards, for the work 
they have accomplished in inducing the artists of New York to put 
forth their best efforts and send their pictures to the exhibition. 
With the hearty co-operation of the artists and the officers, the 
spring exhibition proved to be worthy of the Academy, and con- 
tained abundant promises of far better things in the future. Here- 
tofore many artists have held the notion that to exhibit a picture in 
the Academy injured its prospects for a sale, on the ground that no 
gentleman cares to purchase a picture with which the public is 
already familiar. This year some twelve or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars worth of pictures were sold while they hung upon the Academy 
walls, showing that good pictures will find purchasers anywhere. 

There are so many clubs and galleries in New York where pic- 
tures are exhibited, that the Academy was forced to adopt a rule 
obliging artists to contribute works never before shown. This 
became necessary as an act of self-preservation, for the Academy 
should stand at the head of all exhibitions, and not become a side 
show to some club house. The standard of admission was placed 
higher this year than usual, so that out of some six himdred pic- 
tures offered for the exhibition, over two hundred were rejected. 
With mostly really good pictures on the walls of the Academy, in 
many cases the best our artists can paint, and all new, it is not 
surprising so many of them found ready purchasers. All the gal- 
leries were well filled with pictures, judiciously hung by Messrs. 
David Johnson, Carl L. Brandt, and J. B. Irving. Some of the 
canvases were very large, and if this tendency increases, the Acad- 
emy will have to be enlarged, or a limit prescribed for the size of 
pictures. 

The number of artists contribudng to the exhibition were two 
hundred and thirty-four, representing, with one or two exceptions, 
every American artist of note, as well as several celebrated Euro- 
pean painters. A few of the most notable pictures in the exhibi- 
tion were as follows : C. C. Coleman sent from Rome three pieces, 
two of which were important — " Interior, Chapel of San Giorgio, 
in the City of Peragia, in Umbria," extremely well painted; and 
" Street in Rome, with Figures," the latter done almost to the life. 
A. Schenck was represented with one of the finest pieces in the 
collection — "Lost! — Souvenir of the Mountains of Auvergne, 
France," a canvas which expressed all the fury of a driving snow- 
storm, and showed a flock of life-like sheep crowding together in 
the foreground. William Page contributed three portraits, one a 
new, full-length conception of Shakspeare, the face painted from 
a study of the celebrated German mask ; and the second, a very 
satisfactory portrait of Col. R. G. Shaw. Elihu Vedder, now in 
Rome, had two pictures, the most remarkable of which was the 
" FSte Champetre," a work of great merit, and as odd as it was 
good. 

The exhibition was strong in good marine views, three of the 
large Canvases being especially noteworthy, viz : M. F. H. De Haas' 
" Breaking up of a Storm at Star Island ; " Wm. T. Richards' " A 
New England Coast;" and Edward Moran's "The Tempest, 
from David Copperfield." It may be doubted if any recent Euro- 
pean exhibition could show such masterly marine views. Other 
marine pieces worthy of mention were " Foggy Weather at Grand 
Menan," by R. Swain Gifford; "The East River in February," 
by Wn>- L- Sonntag; "After the Rain," by J. C. NicoU, and 
" Time and Tide," by A. T. Bricher. 

A large number of portraits were exhibited, the finest being by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Loop; Carl \.. Brandt; ThomaS Hicks; 
" Whitelaw Reid," by George A. Story ; " Daniel Leroy," and the 
late "James Gordon Bennett," by W. Oliver Stone; "Bryant," 
by T. Le Clear; "Hon. George M. Tibbits" and " Mrs. Tib- 
bits," by D. Huntington ; " Edward Moran " and " Peter Cooper," 
by B. F. Reinhart; "Miss Agnes Ethel," by V. Tojetti, and 
" Hon. Chief Judge Charles P. Daly," by Thomas Jensen. 

Other great pictures in the exhibition, worthy of extended no- 
tices, were "The Song," by S. W. Van Schaick; "Pompeii — 
interior — Preparing for a Bridal," by A. Seifoni; "A Brookside 
in Normandy," by James C. Thom; "Summer in the Blue 
Ridge," by H. Bolton Jones; "Miles Standish and his Men," by 
G. H. Boughton ; " October on the Erie Railroad," by David 
Johnson ; landscapes by William Hart ; war scenes by Julian 
Scott; "Lady Godiva," by J. O. Eaton; "Plains of Thebes, 
from Omba," by J. Rollin Tilton ; landscapes by Charles H. Mil- 
ler; " Roses," by G. C. Lambdin; "The Portico of the Palace of 
Octavia," by Robert W. Weir; "Sunset on the Sweet Water, 
Wyoming," by S. R. Gifford ; " Hiding in the Old Oak," by J. G. 
Brown; "Labrador," by W. Bradford; "Strayed Maskers," by 
Eugene Benson ; "After the War," and " Veronica Gazing upon 
the Face of her Dead Rival," by Pietro Vaini ; " Opening in the 
Clouds," by William Hart; "A Home by the Sea," by W. 
Whittredge ; " On the Road to Mount Marcy," by Arthur Parton ; 
" California Forest," by A. Bierstadt; " Venetian Sails," by S. R. 
Gifford; "Venus," by E. Wood Perry; " Washing-Day," by 
George Inness; "Scene on the Coast of Brittany," by James 
McNeil Whistler; " Brook Study," by David Johnson; "The 
Village-Post Office," by T. W. Wood ; and " Going to the Opera," 
by S. J. Guy. 

The sculpture room of this exhibition contained twenty-three 
specimens of the plastic art. Most of these were portrait busts 
contributed by the following artists: "Peter Gilsey," by W. R. 
O'Donovan ; " Rev. Dr. John Maclean," of Princeton' College, by 
Charies Calverly ; " James T. Brady," by J. Q. A. Ward ; " Hon. 
Thomas Plunkett," by L. Thompson ; "Hon. W. F. Havemeyer" 
and " Dr. Fuller- Walker," by Julia Griffin. 
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